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CHAP.        Buskin spoke occasionally at the Union, and served for
IIL     a term upon the Committee of that Society.    The Presi-
dent under whom he served was Lake, afterwards Dean of
Durham, who never forgot two very brilliant speeches he
heard there at different times.    One was by Lord Robert
Cecil, afterwards Marquis of Salisbury and Prime Minister ;
the other, " striking and very poetical,"  was by Ruskin,
"I forget the subject," added the Dean, "but remember a
specially vivid description of the scenery of the Alps."1   The
subject of the motion which Ruskin proposed in this speech,
as in many a book of later years, was "That intellectual
education as distinguished from moral discipline is detri-
mental to the interests of the lower order of a nation."   The
connexion with the scenery of the Alps  is not obvious,
but Ruskin may have kept no closer to his text in Union
speeches than afterwards in Professorial lectures.   Another
motion which he supported was <f That the reading of good
and well-written Novels is neither prejudicial to the moral
nor to the intellectual character."    For that debate he must
have been well prepared by the essay of which we have
already heard.   Ruskin throughout his life was fond of the
theatre, and it is interesting to find him moving on another
occasion "That Theatrical Representations  are  upon tlae
whole highly beneficial to the character of a nation."    Of
his reply at the end of the debate there is amusing mention
in the life of E. W. Robertson.   The future minister of
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, spoke against the theatre, and was
so much obsessed with the responsibility of the occasion
that, before rising, he asked the friend who was sitting at
his side to pray for him.   The prayer did not avail to save
him from a reply which convulsed the room with laughter.
Ruskin's speech, as the friend records, was t( very ingenious
and somewhat sarcastic.   With considerable circumlocution,
and innuendo he was describing a certain personage   to
whose influence he probably thought Robertson had, in his
1 Memorials of Dean Lake, 1901, p. 33., in which he inveighed against the evils of
